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ABSTRACT 
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IN REPLY REFER TO 



Dear Parents: 

Congmtulations on being the parent of a child entering school for the first 
time. It will be an experience that will affect your child's entire life, and you 
have the responsibility and joy of sharing the experience. As important as it 
is, the first school experience need not overwhelm you or your child, You can 
do many things to make learning a part of your child's daily life. You can 
learn to change everyday activities into learning adventures. 

Your Child Goes to School will give you suggestions about how to make start- 
ing kindergarten a successful, happy event. It teUs you how children learn 
and how you can help your child get ready for st-*ool. 

In Maryland, we believe that every child is special, and we want our children 
to have the best education possible. Today's kindergarten children will be 
our state's leaders in only a few decades. If we all work together, we can 
make sure that all of our children are getting the attention and the learning 
experiences they need to become good citizens. 

Your school depends upon your help to do its jo>^ well. Those children who 
do best have the support and attention of their parents. The teachers and 
staff of yoiu: school are there to help your child succeed. I encourage you to 
visit yoiu: child's school often and to keep in close contact with your child's 
teachers. 

I hope you will volunteer your time and services to your child's school, either 
by helping out during the school day or by being active in your school's 
parent-teacher organization. The most successful schools are those that have 
the help of many parents. 

I wish you well as you and your family begin this new adventure. 




Sincerely, 



Governor u 
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A New Beginning 



When Does 
Learning Begin? 



"^our child has been learning 
K to leam since birth. You 
have been the most important 
grown-up in her life, Your 
home has been her most im- 
portant school. YouVe helped 
her explore the world. You Ve 
taught her how to speak and 
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how to listen. You've given the 
warmth and security she needs 
to feel safe and happy. And 
you've helped her feel that she 
is a good and special person. 
But now your child is ready for 
her "formal" school experience 
to begin. 



Just as you were excited when 
your baby took his first step, 
you can now be excited that 
your child is entering school. 
Prekindergarten and kinder- 
garten are very important to 
your child^s development, llie 
goals of these programs are to 
help your child gain self-confi- 
dence, learn how to get along 
well with others, and develop 
important skills that wUi help 
him deal with the complicated 
world around him. No longer 
does learning come only firom 
the teacher. Sometimes chil- 
dren work together in groups 
and often they choose their 
own activities based on their 
interests and curiosity. 

Are There Tips for 
Stoning School? 

can help your preschooler 
iget ready for school in many 
ways. Habits developed at home 

often help at school, for 
example: 

• Setting a regular clean-up 
time for putting things away 
develops organization. 

• Making your child responsi- 
ble for a few household 
chores teaches reliability. 

• Following set schedules for 
regular meals, ckily baths, 
storytime, and bedtime 
establishes consistency. 

• Letting your child dress her- 
self, including tying shoes, 
fastening buckles, and but- 
toning or zipping clothes, 
encourages responsibility. 

Other activities to help your 
child be successftil are found 
on pages 27 and 28. 



How Do I Handle 
Opening Bay Jitters? 

The first day of school is a big event, but it does not have to be a 
bad event for you or your child. Be positive and look forward to 
the first day of school! Be loving and understanding. Keep telling 
your child that everything will be okay. Letting go can be hard, but 
don't let your doubts or nervousness stop your child's excitement. 

As school time nears, your child may be fiiU of questions. Here are 
some typical worries she may have and some possible answers for you: 



WiU the other kids like me? 
You will make new ftiends at 
school, just as you have ftiends 
here at home. 

Who's going to help me? 
Your teacher will help you 
whenever you need it. All you 
have to do is ast 

WiU the teacher like me? 

Your teacher likes children and 
will be glad to see you every 
day. 

Wba*. happens if I need to 
go to the bathroom? 
You can tell your teacher 
quietly, and your teacher will 
tell you where to go. 

Witt I have to take a nap? 

Sometimes you may have to 
rest for awhile by being still. 

How many kids will be in nty 
class? 

There may be a lot of children 
in your class, but each one of 
you will have a ^cial place to 
sit and a special place *o put 
your things. 

How long Witt I have to stay? 
Your answer depends on 
whether your child is going to 
a half-day or fuU-day program. 
Use a favorite activity such as 
lunch or "Sesame Street" to 
help your child understand the 
time. 



Witt I learn to read today? 
Not today because reading 
takes a long time. However, 
your teacher will read to you 
every day, and there will be lots 
of books for you to enjoy. 




Usually those first day fears 
clear up quickly once the rou- 
tine of going to kindergarten 
has been established and your 
child realizes that school is a 
good place to be and that it can 
be ftm. However, if your child^s 
fears continue, make sure to 
discuss them with her teacher. 
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Knowing My Child 




About Fours 



The busiest, noisiest, and most active child in tlie classroom or at home is the four-year-old. 
He wants to be around lots of kids his own age and seems to always be using his large 
muscles to run, jump, climb, and push. 

Sometimes the four-year-old is hard to understand. One minute she is bragging and the next 
she is feeling insecure. Four-year-olds will sometimes be a headache, but never a bore. 

Your child needs to be praised for trying and encouraged to explore his world. However, he 
mast follow rules made up for his safety. He needs to be independent, but he must have firm 
limits. 

Your four-year-old is going to test what she can do with you. You will need to teach her the 
difference between what is right and wrong. You should make sure she follows school rules, 
but you must take time to listen to her side of the story. Keep in mind that most four-year- 
olds don't mean to be uncooperative, but unfortunately being bossy, rude, and wiiining are 
typical of this age. 



The following guidelines can 
help you help your child be a 
happy, successjful four-year-old. 

• Help your child understand 
when someone has hurt him. 

• Build in some daily quiet 
time for your child. 

• Answer his questions simply, 
directly, and honestly. 

• Show genuine interest, 
pati'ince, and understanding. 

• Establish routines, but don't 
be afraid to change them for 
a ^ur-of-the-moment activity. 

• Oflfer firsthand experiences 
in touching, tasting seeir-^,, 
hearing, and smelling. 



• Teach your child to spell liis 
first and last name and help 
him memoriie his address 
and phone number. 

• Teach your child how to do 
simple jobs. 
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Your child is growing and changing. It can be helpful to have 
an idea of what most four-year-olds can do. The following 
information should be used only as a general guide to how 
your child behaves. 

Always remember each child is dififerent! 



Physical 

• Tumbles, jumps, hops, walks 
on tip toes 

• Throws and catches a ball 

• Holds and uses a pencil 

• Draws circles and squares 

• Cuts and pastes with help 

• Dresses and undresses with 
help 

• Decides whether to use right 
or left hand (don't try to 
change your child's decision) 

IfUellectuai 

• Speaks in almost complete 
sentences 

• Is moving beyond "baby talk" 

• Enjoys being read to 

• Wants to have her own way 

• Calls friends names" and 
may use *'bad words" 

• Recognizes at least four 
colors 

• Counts to at least ten 



Emotional 

• Usually pleasant but changes 
from happy to unhappy for 
no apparent reason 

• Occasionally becomes upset, 
**shows off," or is **smart 
aleck/* 

• Wants a lot of attention and 
acts up to get it 

• Fiits or teases playmates 

• Tattles, brags, and sometimes 
"Ues" 

• Has a vivid imagination and 
never-ending curiosity 



Social/Play 

• Enjoys other children; may 
have a "best" friend 

• Plays well with two or three 
othf^r children 

• Is wiiinig to take turns 

• Likes to make believe and 
dress up 

• Spends time making things 

• Wants to help adults with 
chores 
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About Fives 



Your happy four-yeai -old has grown up to be a calmer and less excitable five-year-old. Five- 
year olds are friendly, talkative, and affectionate toward adults. They are eager to please you, 
but they sense they are growing up and want to be thouglit of as *'big boys'' and "big girls 

Five-year-olds are awai^c that written words mean somediing. They may recognize a few 
letters and words and pretend to read and write. They love to have stories read or told to 
them. They especially like tliose with lots of action, movement, and repetition. 

Your five-year-old is eager to try out his independence, but you need to set limits. After a full 
day exploring, you must let him calm doviTi and share his experiences with you. Remember, 
an ordinary activity for you is an enormous learning experience for a five-yeM--old. 

Your five-year-old needs routines, including one for getting ready for school. Starting the day 
calm and relaxed at home with a healthy breakfast wiU make your cliild less likely to get into 
trouble at school. Choosing clothes and fixing sandwiches or snacks the night before can 
help to make mornings less pressured. 

Your five-year-old needs help in learning right from wrong. Her drive to try out new things is 
strong, and she needs equally strong limits set by you. She may copy wiiat her classmates do 
without thinking. It s your job to let her know how you expect her to act. 



You can use the following 
guidelines to help your child be 
a happy, successftil five-year-old. 

• Assure and reassure your five- 
year-old that he is loved and 
is special. 

• Answer all your child's 'Vhy*' 
questions as best you can in 
simple words that he can 
understand. 

• Provide plenty of activity and 
equipment for exercising 
large muscles. 

• Give your child the chance 
to make small but important 
decisions, such as maJking 
choices. 



• Encourage sharing and get- 
ting along with others. 

• Help your child learn how to 
put things away 

• Participate together in com- 
munity and family activities. 
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The following information identifies some typical five-year-old 
behavior. As at all other ages, five-year-olds develop at different 
rates. 



Always remember that each child is dififerent! 



Physical 



• Moves more smoothly; has 
better balance 

• Skates, runs on tip toes, 
jumps rope, skips, catches 
a ball 

• Jumps forward on one foot 

• Draws a complete person 
(body, arms, legs, feet, 
clothes), a triangle 

• Prints first name 

• Dresses self; may tie shoes 

• Complains of frequent stom- 
achaches, usually caused by 
fear or stress 

• Occasionally wets the bed at 
night 



InteliectmU 

• Asks good questions 

• Continues to talk constantly 

• Holds conversations with 
others 

• Tells simple stories, nursery 
rhymes, and "silly" jokes 

• Connects two or more 
sentences 

• Matches pictures 

• Shows interest in the outside 
world 

• Counts to at least 20 



Emotional 

• "Acts out" or "acts up" less 

• Thinks things through 

• Likes challenges 

• Takes responsibiliry for 
actions 

• Says "I can"; is eager to 
please 

• Thinks teacher "knows 
more" than parent 

Sociai/Play 

• Plays house and dress up 

• Plays with five or six children 
in a group 

• Takes as much time as 
needed (even days) to finish 
a project 

• Uses scissors and colored 
paper 

• Follows simple game rules 

• Uses sophisticated building 
blocks 

• Likes to experiment with 
dififerent body movements 

• Participates in organized 
sports activities 
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BEST COPY AVAILACt 



Healthy Children 

our child is entering school 
for the first time. You must 
help her stay healthy in order 
to learn. Y^ur family doctor or 
your child's pediatrician should 
perform a phv'sical examination, 
including a hearing and vision 
test, 

^'ou'U want to ask the doctor 
questions such as: 

How is my child growing? 

Does my child have any 
special diet needs? 

What illnesses are common? 



W'liat is the vSchedule for my 
child's immunizations 
( 'shots" ) for school? 

If your child has special health 
needs ( for example, allergies, 
chronic illness, disabilities), tell 
his teacher and the school nurse. 
This will help them take the 
best possible care of him. Most 
schools will ask for a written 
note from your doctor if your 
child must take medicine or 
treatments. 

Remember to take your child's 
health records, including doc- 
tor's reports and immunization 
records, to school. 



When to Keep My 
Cliild at Home 



1 



Sore throat; unable to swailow 
Chills 

Fever of lOO^F or more with oral thermometer 
Headache plus one other symptom 
Earache 
Rash 

Flushed face, especially cheeks 

Runny nose with thick white or greenish mucous 

Severe cough 

Diarrhea 

Vomiting 

Red, itchv eves 




Immmiizatioiis 
for School 




Age of Child 


Vaccine 




2 

moutifs 


4 

mimths 


0 

months 


IS 
mentis 


18 
montbs 


Emiry 


Diphtheria 
>xnio<)ping cough 
Tetanus (DTP) 


X 


X 


X 


X* 




X 


Polio 


X 


X 




X* 




X 


Measles (Rubeola) 








X 






Mumps 








X 






(Terman Measles ( Rubella ) 








X 






H. Influenza Type b (Hib ) 








X 







* May he gitmi at IH months. 



Disease 



School Rules for 
Childhood Illnesses 



incubation 



Isolation 



Chickenpox ■ 

Pimples, blisters, and/or 
crusts in different stages 

German Measles (Rubella) 

Mild rash with enlarged 
glands on back of neck 



2-3 wks. 



2-3 wts. 



Excluded from school until 
lesions are scabbed over 



Permitted to return to school 
5 davs after onset of rash 



Measles (Rubeola) 

Cough, runny eyes and nose, 
high fever, and extensive rash 
occurring first on the face 

Mum ps 

Fever, swelling, and tenderness 
of one or more of the salivary 
glands below and in front of ears 

Rin g worm of scalp 

Areas of scaly patches of baldness; 
may begin as small pimples 



10-14 davs 



12-26 da\'5 



10-14 davs 



Permitted to return to school 
5 days after disappearance 
of rash 



Permitted to return to school 
14 days after onset of 
swelling 



Excluded from school until 
under treatment by a 
physician 



Scarlet Fever or (Scarletina) 
Sore throat, high fever, rash 
on bodv and extremities 



1-7 da\'5 



Excluded until released by 
physician to return to school 



Head Lice (Pediculosis) 

Tiny insect lays eggs (nits ) in hair; 
multiply fast — cause itching and 
white "specks" seen in hair 

Fifth Disease 

"Slapped cheek" appearance 
with red, raised area on face ~ 
may have sore rash elsewhere 



undl treated 



4-14 da\TS 



Excluded based on local 
school return policy 



Excluded until seen and 
diagnosed by a physician 



Scabies . . until treated . 

Tiny mite burrows under skin causing 
streaked areas and intense itching 

Pinke ye (Conjunctivitis) Acute 
(Contagious condition, redness and 
watering of eyes, pus may be present 



Excluded until diagnosed and 
treated 



Student is excluded until the 
eye is clear or until released 
by a physician to return to 
school 



^fncuhatiori is the time hetuven when your child is exf)osecI to 
a gemi and when your child gets sick from that germ. 
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Nutritional^ Sleepy and 
Dental Needs 

Following your doctor's advice, 
it is your job to help your child 
stay healthy in order to learn. 
In addition to medical care, 
your child has special nutri- 
tional, sleep, and dental needs 
in order to be successful in 
school. 

It's up to you to give your child 
nutntional foods. She is at an 
ideal 2%^ to learn good eating 
habits and Ls eager to try out 
new foods. Keep healthy snacks 
on hand because your four-year- 
old may often be hungry be- 
tween meals. She possibly will 
even prefer four small meals 
daily. Mealtime^ should be a 
pleasant family gathering. Your 
child will always remember 
family culture and traditions 
learned during meals. 

Your five-year-old needs 
ten to twelve hours of sleep 
each day. He may not be taking 
his daily naps anymore. He 
might have nightmares, but 
these bad dreams are normal. 
Quietly reassure and calm him 
and then return him to his own 
bed. A child needs a good night's 
rest to do well in school 

Now is the time to take your 
child to the dentist, if you 
haven't before. Following a 
complete dental examination, 
you will want to discuss with 
your child's dentist tooth loss 
patterns, foods, fluoride, and 



flossing. YouVe probably no- 
ticed some loose teeth, and 
soon your child will begin los> 
ing her temporary teeth. You 
must teach and reinforce good 
dental habits. Following the 
advice of your dentist, your 
child should brush daily, with 
your four-year-old needing 
some assistance. Again on 
dental advice, you may encour- 
age your child to floss daily, 
with your four-year-old still 
needing some help from you. 



Should I tell my child 
about drugs? 

Starting school is the time when 
your child will begin to learn 
about the world outside her 
home. Although you may think 
of your four or five-year-old as 
still being your baby^ it's not 
too earlv to help her learn to 
say *'no" to alcohol 
and other drugs. 



The best way to begin is by 
being a good role model. Your 
own attitude toward alcohol 
and other drugs will have a 
strong effect on your chUd. 
Talk with your child and make 
sure he understands the prob- 
lems alcohol and drugs can 
cause. But make sure you're 
also a good listener. You want 
your child to feel free to share 
with you any problems or ex- 
periences he may have involving 
drugs or alcohol 
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Hafipy Children — 
TaUdngj Toys^ 
Televisiou 

Your child will leam better at 
home and in school if she 
feels really good about herself. 
One way to give her self-respect 
is 'to listen carefully to what she 
has to tell you. Another way i*^ 
to be patient and answer all her 
questions. Still another way is 
to give her room to try new 
things, to make simple deci- 
sions: and to explore new 
situations. 



T^dking 

Your child is eager to taJJc with 
you. He is full of new experi- 
ences to share and stories to 
tell. You should make time in 
your busy schedule to talk with 
your child and enjoy this quiet 
time together. Lively conversa- 
tions can be held during meal- 
time, but be sure to let your 
child take part. You want always 
to talk luith your child not just 
to him. 

Children who are treated with 
love and respect grow up feel- 
ing important with a sense of 
"I can do!" Praise works much 
better than threats in getting 
your child to do what you want. 
Telling her ''you did a good job'' 
when she does something right 
makes her want to do it again. 
It teaches her that she is worthy 
and helps her be a happy child 
who grows up to be a hqjpy 
adult. 



Toys 

Children can be happy and 
develop well without a lot of 
expensive toys. In iEact too 
many toys will confuse your 
young child. Simple toys from 
everyday objects you have 
around the house are often 
more fun than fancy ones. The 
best toys let your child use his 
imagination and creativity in- 
stead of telling him what to do. 
For safety sake, you should 
choose toys that are right for 
your child's age. 



Television 

Television can be fun and help 
your child leam. It's better for 
your child when you watch 
along with her and talk about 
what you've seen. 




Television can also be bad for 
your child. The programs may 
be too grown-up for him or 
they can make him think he can 
be rude or mean to others. The 
commercials can make him 
think he needs lots of expen- 
sive toys or needs to use just 
the ri^t brand names to be 
happy. None of these messages 
are good to leam. 

Instead of watching lots of tele- 
vision, have your child play 
alone or with friends. Televi- 
sion viewing should be planned 
regularly around programs 
made for children, such as **Mr. 
Rogers Neighborhood. '' 



Angfy Children 

Children aren't always happy. 
Just like you they will some- 
times get mad. 

You probably know what makes 
your child mad and the unpleas- 
ant ways she can show it, such 
as fighting, nagging, or breaking 
things. Some four and five-year- 
olds are angry when you set 
limits on their time and actions, 
when you ask them to think of 
others, when they can't tie a 
shoe or get a coat on, or when 
someone takes a toy or book 
away from them. 

Because your child is at an age 
eager to leam, this is a good 
time to teach him that there 
are good and bad ways to show 
anger. The RETHINK skills 
found on page 31 will help you 
to work out and talk out anger 
in a way that sobes problems 
for you as well as your child. 
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Safe Children 



Children aren't always good judges about 
danger. They get into risky situations be- 
cause they don't know to be afraid and 
they want to be independent. Sometimes 
children get busy and forget to look and 
listen. Here's a checklist that you should 
regularly review with your child: 



1^1 



Safety Checklist 

I know how to use 911 for police, 
fire, or doctors. 



L 

C 
L 

L 
L 



L 



I know a police officer is my friend 
and can help me. 

I refuse money, candy, or gifts from 
strangers. 

I always tell my parents where I will 
be. 

I can tell or show my name, address, 
and telephone number when neces- 
sary. 

Adults I know use a special word 
before I will go with them. 

I never take rides or talk with 
strangers. 

I do not play in empty buildings or 

alleys. 

[ walk to and from school with the 
people I'm supposed to. 

I always get on the same bus unless 
I have a note signed in the office. 

My parents and I talk about safe 
places to go in an emergency or if 
I am lost or separated from them. 

I know how to reach my parents at 
all times. 

I tell my parents or teacher when 
someone makes me feel bad. 



Motor vehicle accidents, drowning, bums, 
and poisonings are the most frequent ac- 
cident:^, experienced by young children. 
The following checklist may help protect 
your child from serious injury. 



Motor vehicle 

I I wear my seat belt. 

I follow the rules my parents taught 
me when I cross the street. 

I do not play in the street. 



Brmming 

I I stay away from ponds, pools, and 
i lakes unless there is a grown-up 
there. 

I am taking or going to take 
swimming lessons. 

I wear a life preserver when I'm in 
a boat. 

Bums 

j ! I do not play with matches. 

I know how to get out of my house if 
there is a fire. 

j I do not use the stove by myself. 

Poisonings 

I I do not play with medicines. 

or even empty cleaning containers. 



j I do not play with cleaning products 

c 



There is a poison control number for 
*'Mr. Yuk" on our telephone. 
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who wm My Child's 
Teacher Be? 

¥bur child's kiiidergaiten 
experience will be guided 
by a trained professional — her 
teacher — who understands 
how children learn and just 
which activities are best for a 
young child. 

Your child's teacher already 
knows that no two children are 
alike. Some children are loud 
and bossy. Some are quiet and 
shy. Some like being with other 
children, others prefer being 
on their own. Some children 
are very active and take big 
risks, others are afraid to try 
new things and want to stay 
right by their parents' sides. 

What your child's teacher may 
not know and what you need to 
share are: 

• Your child's interest and 
unique abilities 

• Your child's special emo- 
tional and physical needs 

• Any physical problems that 
may need attention during 
school such as allergies, 
chronic illness, and dis- 
abilities 

• Stressful situations that may 
affect your child's learning 

• Special days or customs that 
your family regularly observes 



As a parent, you're probably 
well aware of how children can 
sometimes be grouchy or stub- 
bom or difBcult to handle. 
Those are natural children's 
behaviors, and you don't have 
to worry that your child's 
teacher won't understand. 



What Is the School 
Program? 

The early learning years can 
be a delightlul time for you 
and your child. Be active in liis 
school life, and his education 
will be more rewarding to both 
of you. 

Your child's classroom may 
appear to be different than 
what you remember from your 
school days. Instead of only 
desks lined up in a row, there 
may be special learning centers 
around the room that are for 
activities in art, dramatic play, 
reading, writing, and math. There 
may be shelves with blocks, 
games, and puzzles; a sink and 
container for sand and water 
play; and a section with props 
such as clothes and hats to 
encourage children's pretend 
play. 

Kindergarten activities vary 
jfrom school to school ?nd from 
teacher to teacher. Regardless 
of which school your child at- 



tends, she will have mar; new 
experiences and leam many 
new skills, including: 



r 



Getting along with others 

Exploring new things 

Asking questions and antici- 
pating fiiture events 

Dictating words and stories 
for the teacher to write down 

Using new words 

Sharing toys, games, and 
books 

Expressing herself with 
words, clay, crayon, and 
music 

Looking at books and learn- 
ing to use them 

Listening to stories, direc- 
tions, and others 

Spotting differences in color, 
size, shape, and sound 

Caring ic : herself and her 
belongings 

Following simple rules and 
taking turns 

Being thoughtful 

Counting by relating num- 
bers to specific groups of 
objects 

Caring for living things, pets, 
and plants 
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^ tjpicai teacher'* c u 



S Wee this: 



may look 



jrOMY'S SCHEDULE — Southwest Elementary School 



O PENING ACTIVITIES -- Di scuss daily r outines, read the c^endar, 
d iscuss t he we a ther, and tak e attendance. 



TOTAL GROUP ACTIVITY — Introduce today's thenie and explore cMU 



riwn'R infprPRt in fhp. tnptr TTRf> langiiagft mafh^ SCience,_Or SOCiaL 



^tu!fej§_ippiftpiiale^(Hep^ta&5Jm?.ad^ 
j£KelQp4U3ibkm:Sohdng-skills«..aiidjeucou]^^ 



WOR K TIME — A ssi gn chi l dren to in d ividua l learnin g centers to develo p 
id reinforce today's topic. Provide a variety of materials and equip- 
.nient,tajmake.sure_aiL.cMldrea-are. actively involved. . 



JLAliGUAfiE.ABTS.^(MerJean3iiig.experiencesi^ 



_guage^and_ciminuiiicatioiLskilisJ^^ 



_QisamzfiLandjaae.infimatifiii^ommumcate_effectiveJ^^ 



■ieanLieadiag^kills. 



N UTRITION AND OUIET TIME — Todd's tu rn to serve snack Encourage 
low-key conversation. 



RECESS — Take class outside to p lay, weather permitting: otherwise 



.MU-SKLABT, AND LITERATURE — Mu sic teacher comi ng today. H ave 
class make seasonal decorations and write poems for bulletin board. Read 
BrQggi3-e4r,BrownBMr. 
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Are There Imffs aBaut School? 

Maryland has several legal requirements dealing with your child's 
education. Every child is required to have a birth certificate as 
proof of age and an up-to-date immuniTation record on file with the 
school by the first day of school, or she may not be allowed to enroll. 
In addition there are laws regarding entk^ce age and attendance. 
State law also requires verification of age, immunization against 
certain diseases, early identification screening, and hearing and 
vision tests. 

Entrance to Kindergarten/First Gtade 

■ ^Children who reach their fifth ( for kindergarten J or sixth f for first grade J 
birthday by December 3 ^ of the school year in which they apply for entrance 
may enroll in public school kindergartens for first grade J. " 

You don't have to send your child to kindergarten, but most parents 
want their child to go to school before first grade. It's up to you 
whether to enroll your child at age four years (and nine months) 
old, five years old, or not at all. No one can or should decide for you. 

Early Admission to First Grade 

"A local board of education may adopt an early admission policy that uHU allow 
a five-year-old chiUi, upon request of the parent, to be admitted to the first grade. 
It is the responsibility of the local superintendent or his designee to determine 
if the child has demonstrated capabilities warranting early admission, " 

If a local school system uses tliis ruie» your five-year-old may be able 
to go to first grade. You should check with your local school. 

Compulsory Attendance 

"Every child in Maryland who is six years of age or older and under 16 must 
be enrolled in school. " 

Even if you choose to enroll your child in a school at age four or 
five, he is expected to attend regularly. >Xlien young learners miss 
school, they miss important chances to learn. Good habits about 
goinj to school are established during these early years. Your child's 
teacher and principal will become very concerned if he is late or 
absent. If he has to miss school, you should always send a note when 
he returns, telling why he was absent. 

If you think your child is not ready for school at age four or five, by 
law you have the flexibility to wait until your cliiid is of first grade 
age. Maryland law requires that a child who is six years of age or 
older by December 3 1 be enrolled in school. 
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Hearing and Vision Screening Tests 

"Evety child upon first entrance to school must hat^e hearing and vision 
screening tests unless evidence is presefUed that a student has k>een tested 
within the past year. " 

Tliese tests are given free by the local health department to make 
sure that she can see and hear well. The tests are painless and take 
only a few minutes. You will be notified that your child is to be 
tested. 

Early Identification and Intervention Program 

"Every child entering kindergarten or first grade shall be screened to identify 
potential learning problems. " 

This statewide early screening program is conducted to identify 
strengths and needs of children during kindergarten. It makes it 
easier for the school to plan the correct type of instruction for each 
child- The school may also give you suggestions for wj{ys to help 
your child at home. "Screening" is the first step in plarming a suc- 
cessful education for your child. It is not designed to make decisions 
about your child's grade placement. If you feel that the screening 
process is being misused, you should consult with your school's 
principal or your local board of education. 

^x^cial education programs are available for children firom birth 
who have a disability that interferes with learning. If your child has 
a disability or if you think he may have a disability, contact the 
principal JFor more information. 



wm My Child 
Be Tested? 

Tests arc a way for teachers 
to find out about your child's 
learning needs. Although most 
people tliink of tests as using a 
pencil and paper, often yomig 
children are tested by being 
listened to and watched. Listen- 
ing is particularly important 
because it can be a clue to how 



your child is thinking about her- 
self and her schrol and home 
life. That kind of testing is 
called ^'informal assessment." 
It helps identify your child's 
growth and progress physically, 
intellectually, socially, and 
emotionally. 

The other kind of testing is 
called "formal assessment." Al- 
though tests are not a good sub- 
stitute for watching, they help 
the school tell if the kinder- 
ganen and fii-st grade program 
are successful. Tests also show 
your child's strengths and weak- 
nesses. The most common types 
of tests administered are readi- 
ness tests, dc*velopmental 
screening tests, achievement 
tests, and diagnostic tests. 

Both kinds of testing help 
teachers to be sure that your 
child is in the class that is best 
for him. The more the teacher 
knows about your child, the 
better his school program will 
match his interests, strengths, 
and needs. You should talk 
about your child with his 
teachers. They will welcome 
your questions, respect your 
concerns, and always tell you 
how your child is doing. 

As a parent, you have the right 
to know when, how, and wliy 
your child is going to be tested. 
Above all you have the right to 
find out the test results, what 
they do or do not mean, and 
how your child's scores will 
be used. 
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Finding Before-and-After 
School Care 
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You may need to find before- 
and-after school care for your 
child outside your home. It will 
probably take time to find the 
right place, so don't wait until 
the last miinutc. Tlie following 
three considerations caii help 
you begin this difficult selec- 
tion process. 

• The caregiver. 

Do you trust your "stand-in?" 
Did you check references? 

• The setting. 

Is it a comfortable and safe 
environiiient for your child? 
Is the location convenient? 
Can you arrange to have as 
few caregivers as possible? 

• The pfogram. 

Are other children close to 
your child's ^e? Are you 
allowed to participate or 
observe? 



What types of Care 
Are AvmlabUt? 

Three basic types of child 
care meet the varying needs 
of families. 

Family day care:^ out child 
goes to the home of a person 
registered by the state to 
care for children. 

Center care: Your child is 
cared for in groups accord- 
ing to her age in a center 
licensed by the state 

in-home care^ An individual 
comes to your home to care 
for your child. 




How Do I Locate It? 



e creative when looking Ibr 
dependable child care. 



• Check with the school your 
child will be attending. 

• Check with neighbors whose 
children are in child care 
programs. 

• Check with your church, 
synagogue, library, or com- 
munity organization. 

• Look for registered providers 
in both tfie "position wanted" 
and "help wanted" ads in the 
classified section of your 
newspaper, but be sure to 
check references. 



How Do I Knwv If it 
is Right? 

¥bu are facing a dilBBcult deci- 
sion. Probably for the first 
time, you're putting your child's 
care in tlie hands of another 
adult. It's typical to be anxious, 
but the more questions you ask 
and information you obtain, the 
easier the process becomes. Use 
the sample questions below to 
get ideas for making up an ex- 
tensive list based on your indi- 
vidual needs. 



Child Cwre Centers 

1 . How long have you been a 
licensed child care provider? 

2. What are the hours you 
operate? 
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3. How much do you charge? 
Does this include food? 

4. Are there fees for late pick- 
up? Do I pay if my child 
misses a day? 

5. Do you provide transporta- 
tion to and from school? 

6. May I have three references? 



Family Bay Care 

If you choose a feniily day care, 
you should ask the same ques- 
tions as you would for a child 
care center. In addition you 
should ask: 

1 . How long have you been 
a registered child care 
provider? 

2. How many children do you 
care for, and how old are 
they? 

3. What do you do if you or my 
child gets sick? 

Also check both family or cen- 
ter care for safety, cleanliness, 
attractiveness, adequate super- 
vision, and other things impor- 
tant to you. You should watch 
the caregiver with children: are 
they happy together, does the 
caregiver respond to the chil- 
dren, does the way the children 
are disciplined suit you? You 
should also pay attention to 
other adults: are xhcy involved 
with the child care, do they 
C2!use the caregiver to often be 
away from the children? 



In-Home Care 

If you hire someone to take 
care of your child in your 
home, you must get personal 
recommendations. You should 
interview each applicant in 
person. Some questions to ask 
include: 

1. How old are you? 
NOTE: It is against the law 
for a child under 13 to care 
for a child under the age of 
eight. 

2. Have you ever cared for 
children before? Did you 
enjoy it? How old were the 
children? 

3. Have you ever taken a baby- 
sitting or other course about 
children? 

4. Do you know first-aid and 
CPR? 

5. Are you available on school 
holidays and emergency clos- 
ings as well as the ^eed-on 
hours? 

6. Do you offer transportation? 

When hiring someone to take 
care of your child in your home, 
you must ha\e very speciiSc 
rules. The employee should 
know how much television 
your child may watch and what 
shows. Is your child allowed to 
have friends come in the house, 
or is he allowed to visit friends 
in their homes? Must homework 
be finished before playing or do 
you plan to help your child at 
night? Are there special rules 
for outdoor play — climbing 



trees, riding bikes, roller skat- 
ing? Are there special rules for 
in-housc behavior — running, 
bouncing on beds, cleanin|$ up? 
Also, keep a list of emergency 
telephone numbers, including 
where you will be, a neighbor 
or friend, and the child*s doctor 
or clinic. 



Pre Decided f 
Now What? 

Whatever type of care you 
select, it is important to 
have a written agreement that 
spells out the services you want. 
Even though you have a signed 
agreement, if either you or your 
child becomes unhappy with 
the care, you must immediately 
look into the problem. First, 
talk to the child care provider, 
but if you are still concerned, 
do not hesitate to contact the 
propter oflScials, including social 
services, health department, or 
police. Under no circumstances 
should you ignore your child's 
complaints; but neither should 
you overreact. 

If you can't afford child care or 
are having a hard time paying 
for it, your local department of 
social services may be able to 
help. 
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Communication — 
A Two-Way Street 
with the School 

You and your child*s teacher 
share in the job of making 
her school experience a good 
one. A good relationship be- 
tween parent and teachers 
comes from talking together 
and keeping in touch with each 
other. The bes^ kind of com- 
munication is honest and open 
and flows back and forth. Re- 
member that your child may 
be behaving very differently at 
school than you expect. Try to 
Usten with an open mind. 

The easiest way to reassure 
yourself about how your child 
will do is to call and share your 
concerns with his teacher. Usu- 
ally, communication between 
teachers and parents is infor- 
mal. Since teachers are busy 
with children during school 
hours, it's often best to caU 
and leave a message with the 
schoors office. 

In addition to informal conver- 
sations and visits, your child's 
school will use a variety of other 
ways to keep in touch vWth you. 
They include: 

Newsletters — School and class 
newsletters usually include 
information about school events 
and articles on school news. 

Wall Calefuiars — Some 
schools use attractive wall 
calendars to let you know 
about school holidays, inservice 
days, and special events. 

Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences — School staff will make 
every effort to find a time to 
meet vidth you. Conferences 



give you an excellent chance 
to find out how your child is 
doing in school. 

Informal Drop-In Hours/ 
Discussion Sessions — Fre- 
quently principals, and some- 
times teachers, have special 
hours for parents to visit with- 
out an appointment. In addition, 
informal coffee hours are some- 
times held with small groups 
of parents who are invited to 
share their feelings about the 
school. 

Home Visits — Some schools 
have their principal, teachers, 
staff, or other parents make 
home visits to talk about the 
school and encourage you to 
participate in school activities. 

Student Progress Reports — 

Teachers send you regular re- 
ports about your child's prog- 
ress in school. There is usually 
a space for you to respond. 

Open House — The school staff 
is proud of its school and stu- 
dents and wants to show them 
off. Open house lets the staff do 
this and lets you meet other 
parents and teachers and watch 
students work. _ 



What Activities Will 
ffeip3Sy Child 
Succeed? 

Don't forget that every child 
is different. Your friend's 
daughter may learn to count 
faster than your son. Or your 
neighbor's four-year-old may 
read better than your five-year- 
old. Don't pressure your child 
to read or count oi write or 
spell or do any other school 
work before she is ready The 
following list is suggested ways 
you can help your child prepare 
for learning: 

• Read with your child every 
day. Let your child "read*' 
back to you. A child who is 
learning to read needs to 
hear how reading sounds. 
Praise him often. 

• Involve your child in simple 
chores: straightening up his 
room, setting the table, get- 
ting the mail, sorting food 
items. 

• Give your child tasks to do 
with you: helping in the 
kitchen, working on a proj- 
ect. When your child works 
nearby, you can encourage 
good work habits. 

• Have your child clip coupons 
from magazines and news- 
papers. 

• Let your child pretend to 
help you pay bills using play 
money made out of paper. 

• Make place mats for special 
occasions by decorating with 

y old greeting cards or birth- 
\ day cards. 
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• Include a note from your 
child in a letter to a relative 
or a friend. 

• Involve your child in planning 
and cocking femily meals. 

• Watch television together 
and ask your child to predict 
what will happen next in the 
story, 

• Emphasize the child^s being 
responsible for himself 
Teach him to dress himself, 
put away his clothes, clean 
up his toys. 

• Go with your child to the 
library and check out picture 
books and story books. 

• Let your child dictate stories 
for you to print in big letters. 



Sharing leartiing with your child 
can be fun! And it can help to 
strengthen your ties to each 
other. Here are some learning 
activities to share with your 
child while shopping and 
traveling. 

While Shopping 

• Let your child count change 
for vending machines and 
simple purchases. 

• Let your child make her ver- 
sion of your grocery list, even 
if the letters don't seem to 
make sense to you. 

• Plan a shopping trip with 
some money for her to spend 
as she wishes. 



• Read labels and signs to find 
aisles and departments in 
grocery and department 
stores. 

• Let your child point out 
products the family usually 
buys. 

• Emphasize helpfulness and 
courtesy as you wait in line 
to check out. 

• A' k your child to notice all 
the people vAio work in the 
store and the many jobs they 
do. 

• Give your child limited 
choices about purchases of 
cereal, snacks, or other items 

special treats. 

• Select a time to shop when 
you and your child can enjoy 
being together 



While Traveling 

• Let your child have his own 
small suitcase for his special 
things. 

• Let your child point out traf- 
fic signs and what they mean. 

• Point out farmliar logos on 
billboards and have your 
child read them. Example: 
Coca Cola, Ford 

• Sing some songs you knew 
as a child and let your child 
teach you some from his 
school. 

• Be creative in planning 
games and activities to amuse 
your child for the entire trip. 

• Play counting games and 
color games with passing 
cars. 



• Compliment your child for 
good behavior; tell him why 
you enjoy traveling with him; 
for example, his interesting 
stories and pleasant company. 
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And Especially for You 
the Parent 
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Actions for Good Parenting 



Trust Your common sense and your own abilities. Expect to take an important role 
in your child's education. Everyone recognizes that you are your child's most 
important teacher. 

Know That education starts as soon as your child is bom. So take advantage of those 
early years. Enjoy teaching your child and watching her learn. 



Give 



Your child things to do at home that he can do. Successful experiences help 
your child to feel and say, "See what I can do!*' 



Build SeU-confidence in your child by letting her know you need her, that she is 

important to you and your family. Everyone — even the youngest members of 
the family — needs to be needed. 

Relax Knowing that you don't have to be perfect to teach your child. One bad day 
or even one bad year will not stop or spoil your child's growth, abilities, or 
imagination. 

Assume That when your child enters public school, his teacher will welcome him, will 
ask your advice, and will use your abilities as a parent. If this doesn't happen, 
talk to the teacher and go to the school frequently. Sitting at home worrying 
won't help your child. 

start To praise your school. Find something nice to say about the scliool or teacher, 
even if you're having a problem. This will help your child feel that school is a 
fjositive place to be. 

Listen To your child. You will find out wiiat she knows and what she thinks about the 
things she has done. 

Support Your child's teacher when you can. Discuss problems directly with the teacher. 

Criticize When you have a concern. You should ask questions, speak up at conferences 
Constructively meetings, and don't ever be ashamed of being "just" a parent. 
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Rethink Anger — Yours and Your Cbild^s 

Anger that is destaictive can lead to health and school problems. The RETHINK 
chart below can introduce you to skills that will help you and your child deal 
with anger in a constructive manner. 

RRecogni2e your anger and your child*s anger. What is your child doing 
that makes you angry? Why do you think your child is angry? What 
happened? 

E Empathize with your child, Walk* in her shoes. Help your child tell you 
what is making her angry, using T statements such as, can tell you 
are angry when 1 make you eat stuff you don't like." 

You use T statements, too. "I am angry, too, I worked especially hard to 
make this dinner and then you refuse to eat it" Teach your child to "walk' in 
yoiu" shoes. 

T Think The way you think wiU determine your anger or reduce it. What 
are you thinking when your child makes you angry? "This child docs 
not appreciate how much 1 do at home and at work." 

You can change your thinking. "I really can't expect my child to understand 
my problems. How can 1 help her to deal with her anger in constructive 
ways? She is trying to grow up and become more independent. Good for her!" 

You can think of other ways to deal with anger, "What else can I do!" 

HHear what yoiu: child is saying. Try eye contact. Repeat what you are 
hearing to check how well you understand what your child is saying, 
what feeling he is having. 

You can teach your child to hear, too, just by setting an example. 

1 Integrate or combine respect and love with your expression of anger. 
''I love you, honey, but 1 feel very unhappy when you don't put your 
toys away Let's work together on this." 

You can teach your child to integrate love and respect with his anger, too. 
"Hey don't say you hate me, that hurts, because I love you. Tell me what is 
bothering you." 

N Notice your body's reactions as you get angry. What happens to it? 
Notice what calms your body down. What works for you? 

Help your child notice his body cues to anger. Talk about what cools you 
down and help him find ways to calm himself down. 

KKeep your attention on what is making you angry now. Don't bring up 
old problems. Don't remind your child about what he did last week 
that made you angry. Focus on the present. 

Help your child focus on the present, too. Don't accept 'Tou i-Jver let me... 
You are always ..." Have him tell you what is making liim angry now. 
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